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earnest devotedness; their imagination, delighting in the
lofty and magnificent; their intellect, rising into refined ab-
stractions, stretching itself into comprehensive generalizations.
But the excesses to which such a character is liable are, in
him, prevented by a firm and watchful sense of propriety.
His simplicity never degenerates into ineptitude or insipidity;
his enthusiasm must be based on reason; he rarely sutlers his
love of the vast to betray him. into toleration of the vague.
The boy Schiller was extravagant; but the man admits no
bombast in his style, no inflation in his thoughts or actions.
He is the poet of truth; our understandings and consciences
are satisfied, while our hearts and imaginations are moved.
His fictions are emphatically nature copied and embellished;
Ms sentiments are refined and touchingly beautiful, but they
are likewise manly and correct; they exalt and inspire, but
they do not mislead. Above all, he has no cant; in any of its
thousand branches, ridiculous or hateful, none. He does not
distort his character or genius into shapes, which he thinks
more becoming than their natural one : he does not hang out
principles which are not his, or harbor beloved persuasions
which he half or wholly knows to be false. He did not often
speak of wholesome prejudices; he did not " embrace the
Eoman Catholic religion because it was the grandest and most
comfortable." Truth with Schiller, or what seemed such, was
an indispensable requisite: if he but suspected an opinion to
be false, however dear it may have been, he seems to have
examined it with rigid scrutiny, and if he found it guilty, to
have plucked it out, and resolutely cast it forth. The sacri-
fice might cause him pain, permanent pain; real damage, he
imagined, it could hardly cause him. It is irksome and dan-
gerous to travel in the dark; but better so, than with an Ignis-
fatuus to guide us. Considering the warmth of his sensibilities,
Schiller's merit on this point is greater than we might at first
suppose. For a man with whom intellect is the ruling or ex-
clusive faculty, whose sympathies, loves, hatreds, are compara-
tively coarse and dull, it may be easy to avoid this half-wilful
entertainment of error, and this cant which is the consequence
and sign of it. But for a man of keen tastes, a large fund of